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‘ALL brings golden leaves and ap- 

ple cider and RED FEATHERS. 
A million Americans are devoting 
their time and energy this autumn to 
help make a success of their local 
Community Chest campaign. RED 
FEATHERS decorate the lapels of 
workers and givers, line the streets 
and windows of your town and ours, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Earn 


your RED FEATHER by pledging | ae i ROUG 4 YOUR 
your share for the RED FEATHER 


SERVICES in your nearest Com- * 
munity Chest. Give . . . give x 
ENOUGH. 


Typical Red Feather Services 


. Aid to Handicapped Homes for Aged 
Boy Scouts Hospitals 
Camp Fire Girls Salvation Army 
Children’s Aid Traveler’s Aid 
Community Welfare Councils Urban League 
Family Service YMCA 
Girl Scouts YWCA 
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LETTERS to the Editors 


Chicago, Ill. 

. When do your prominent authors start telling what 

they are doing about racial justice? There is considerable 

difference between one becoming interested in that kind 

gf justice and doing something about it. . . . Edgar W. 

Ray, Managing Editor of The Tampa Daily Times, is the 

enly one of your writers who has bridged that difference 

jn Orpportunity’s articles. He is doing something about 
gacial justice.—Alma S. Fredericks. 


* * * 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Two of your most infiuential writers . . . handling the 
subject “How I Became Interested in Racial Justice” have 
confessed they were ignorant of the real plight of the 
Negro in America until Worid War II. This certainly 
comes as a shock. . . . Where had these great brains been 
before the warring 40's? They might not have been born 
by the time such outspoken and widely heard leaders as 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois and Dr. Kelly Miller, Sr., had 
reached their prime, but in any public liorary—in Cam- 
bridge and Washington, too—they could have read the 
vast procession of books and tractates on the Negro pro- 
duced and inspired by these leaders through the years. 
Better yet, the Great Brains could have tested their sense 
of racial justice by going into any Negro community for a 
closeup study of conditions long before the war years. . . - 
Urban League and National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People officials, I am sure, would have 
gladly helped in the investigation. . . —S. Melvin Atkinson. 


Madison, Wisc. 

The contributors to Opportuntity’s articles on racial 
justice are . . . promoting the brand of democracy we need 
in these critical days.—Nettie Cranford. 


Washington, D. TC. 

The Summer issue of Oprortunrry is grand! “Beth” 
Reeves’ story (“Not in the Record”) is clever; “Phil” 
Butcher's reviews of books are very thorough and honest. 
. . - Each issue of the Magazine is a stimulating live wire. 
Congratulations to you and your staff for such a really 
worthwhile publication—Valerie E. Parks. 


St. Michaels, Md. 

. . . Opportunrry is certainly most interesting. I like 
the short stories you publish and the features on up-and- 
coming youth. . . . The Magazine's pictorial designs give 
an added lift to their related articles and stories. We 
find ourselves always proudly showing Orrortrunrry to 
our friends . . . and it is a waiting room “must.”—Dr. and 
Mrs. P. B. Lewis. 


* 
Atlantic City, N. J 
. . . I enjoy Orrortunrry very much.—Miles Scott. 


Hollywood, Calif. 

I want to know why Opportunity hasn’t done more 
articles as refreshingly different as that feature on “Basil 
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LETTERS to the Editors 


Kansas Mo 

Opportunity seems to be so busy putting its be. racial 
foot forward until it forgets one of the big problem found 
in Negro neighborhoods. That problem is the pp ideles 
public conduct and the lack of high ambitions among 
many of the young and clder newcomers to these neigh. 
borhoods in border, northern and western cities. . The 


more thoughtful ones of us agree that these newcom: rs act 
as they do because of attitudes and practices in thy Deep 
South which patently, and blatantly, prevent Negroc. from 
attaining self-respect, dignity, and a full purpose life 
These ideals are basic to gcod citizenship—an elementary 
factor in our democracy, of which the Negro in the South 
gets very little or none. This denial is against our Con- 
stitution . . . but it remains a fact that every race in the 
South, but the Negro, can take these ideals of citizenship 
for granted. That is why so many Negroes, as newcomers 
to less frustrating sections of the country, are unable to 
recognize patterns of self-respect, dignity, and worthy am- 
bitions in others, and as ideals which could become their 
very own. . . . It also is a tragic, demonstrated fact that 
the South is determined to “solve the race problem in their 
own way” by forcing the Negro to be a despised people in 
its midst, and the unwanted and hated citizen of the North 
and West. . . . That is the plan for Operations Stay-or- 
Migrate. Opportunity ought to come out and expose this 
fact without shame. It must be told again and again that 
the problem mentioned here is not a skeleton in a racial 
-Arthur W. Win- 


closet, but is a skeleton in the Nation’s.- 
stead. 


* 


Robbinsdale, Minn 


I am enclosing $1.00 fcr a year’s subscription to your 


Magazine, Orrortunity. For some time now, I have 


been reading my boss’ copy, and I enjoy it so much, | 
thought it 
C. M. Bell 


high time I subscribe for my own. Mrs 


York, N. ¥ 

The article in your last issue on “The Future in Holly- 
wood,” by George E. Norford, your Theatrical Editor, 
was one of the most revealing and objective stories it has 


Neu 


been my pleasure to read for some time. I have always 
been interested in Hollywood, and especially in the rol 
mction pictures can play in the field of information and 
Mr. Norford’s article gave me the sort of com- 
thorough 


Richard 


education. 
prehensive picture that makes for a... more 
understanding of what is happening in this field 


McCann 


KICK-OFF. Alexander (“Alex”) Fournier, twenty-four 
year-old, self-taught muralist of New York, has captured 
the autumn spirit in his drawing on the opposite page. A 
more serious view of what the fall season means to th 
National Urban League is discussed in an editorial, “N 
Small Undertaking,” by Claire T. Williams, Vocationa 
Guidance Assistant of the League. Miss William's editor 


appears on page 126. 
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IT IS NOT YET TOO LATE 


‘i RECORDS of the 1948 Conference of the 

National Urban League, held during Labor 
Day week, in Richmond, Virginia, are ready to be 
filed neatly among other permanent records of the 
Urban League movement. Not to be filed away, 
however, are the various assignments and respon- 
sibilities which were made clear during the Con- 
ference of Urban League staff and Board mem- 
bers; for this annual gathering of League leadership 
was like the predecessors, in that only a little time 
was devoted to counting up achievements and a 
great deal of time was given over to discussing the 
“unfinished business.” The “unfinished business” is 
that of making American democracy work—work at 
the point where operations have most frequently 
been snagged, the point of interracial effort. Con- 
ference conferees found, as might have been ex- 
pected, that regardless of the current political cam- 
paign and its outcome; regardless of small and large 
gains and losses that could be reckoned up; regard- 
less of creditable progress made by the Urban League 
toward its goal of equal economic opportunity for 
all—regardless of all these the League’s basic job 
remains unchanged. As long as the color of a man’s 
face, his manner of speaking, or the form of his 
religious worship makes a difference in his chances 
for a decent job, adequate housing, good health and 
sound social development, American democracy is 
not yet working. The League’s job is to make it 
work. 


Nearly 300 staff, Board and committee member: 
coming from four score Urban Leagues in 28 states 
throughout the country accepted with sober deter- 
mination their responsibility for continuing to work 
to make democracy work. And a hopeful augury 
of the League’s eventual success was to be observed 
in the quality of representation at the Conference. 
When white and Negro leaders, prominent northern- 
ers and southerners, representatives of industrial and 
business management and of organized labor, liberals 
and conservatives, all meet to testify regarding the 
importance of the Urban League’s fundamental job 
and to pledge their continuing support in getting 
that job done—when this happens, it becomes clear 
that American public opinion is at last beginning 
to awaken to the danger of racial discrimination in a 
democracy. It is later indeed than many have 
thought, but it is not yet too late to finish our day’s 


job. 


Lester B. GraNcER 


WHAT NEXT ON THE LABOR 
EXTENSION BILL 


IS something we can al! stand 
more of,” wrote a worker last winter i: com- 
menting on the Labor Extension Bill (S. 1390 . 

This bill proposes that a labor extension sery ice be 
established in the United States Department of 
Labor, similar to the service available to the farmers 
of the country through the Department of Acgricul- 
ture’s extension program. Federal funds, supple- 
mented by twenty-five percent of funds from within 
the states, would be allocated to universities, which. 
in cooperation with local groups of wage earners, 
had submitted plans for labor education. 

The Labor Extension Bill, with bi-partisan sup- 
port in both Houses, has now been reported favor- 
ably by the full Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Following the House hearings, end- 
ing in May, the bill was not brought up for a com- 
mittee vote before Congress adjourned. No action 
was expected or urged in the Special Session of 
Congress. 

Current information as to what workers want is 
the basis for the proposed labor extension program. 
Organized and unorganized workers would partici- 
pate. Forum. and discussion groups, conferences, 
moving picture services, visual aid workshops, labor 
libraries and research projects would be included in 
the program. Activities would be carried on in a 
union hall, a community center, a parish, or public 
‘building locally approved. Institutes for workers on 
college and university campuses are included in the 
proposed labor extension program, and would follow 
the pattern of many workers’ groups which have 
found them useful and enjoyable. In general, the 
field of workers’ problems and responsibilities in 
their industries, labor organizations, government and 
community limits the scope of the teaching program. 
The Labor Extension Bill would supplement the ex- 


isting program of trade and vocational classes and . 


its operation would include such topics as labor-man- 
agement relations, workers’ health and housing pro- 
grams, arbitration procedures, collective bargaining 
techniques and parliamentary law. 

The Summer Issue of Opportunity, 1948, includes 
many articles and notes which have a direct relation 
to the scope of this proposed program. The bil! 
states that a plan for participating in the program 
authorized by this Act must, when submitted, pro- 
vide evidence that funds requested for services under 
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this Act will be expended, without discrimination on 
the busis of race, creed, color, sex, or national origin. 
loca! initiative and local and state controls aré safe- 
aiaried. Nothing will happen unless some local 
apu)) of workers requests these services. 


The National Committee for the Extension of 
Labor Education is interracial in its composition. It 
acludes sixty-six members from all branches of the 
abor movement and from interested universities 
The Committee intends to continue its legislative 
ampaign in the new Congress. Much groundwork 
has been laid this year, especially during Senate and 
House hearings and in local discussions. This bill 
can be enacted in 1949 if the interest evident 
throughout the country is made articulate. 


As a tool in industrial peace, and in forwarding 
community programs of interest to wage earners 
and to the public at large, a labor extension service 
is needed. Not only organized labor, but churches, 
civic agencies and social welfare organizations like 
the Urban Leagues have a stake in this proposed leg- 
islation. These groups could do much to publicize 
§. 1390, help the National Committee financially, 
and take part in the operation of local programs by 
providing local leadership, once the bill is passed. 

WortHincton 


NO SMALL UNDERTAKING 


HE NATIONAL Urban League is firmly con- 

vinced that if more people get training and de- 
velop skills, better job opportugities will result. The 
League, therefore, is sponsoring a BACK-TO- 
SCHOOL CAMPAIGN—appealing to young people 
throughout the country TO STAY IN SCHOOL, 
and urging out-of-school young people and adults 
TO RETURN TO SCHOOL. Now is the time to 
stop and take stock of yourself. Find out where your 
weak spots are, and strengthen them through further 
training or education. It may be that what is needed 
is a new course, a refresher course, or a supplemen- 
tary course to improve already acquired skills. 


Our world needs workers and leaders for tomor- 
row who will be able to go beyond the older gen- 
eration in citizenship, in ability te work creatively, 
to secure jobs and to advance in all fields of work, 
to handle the big problems which may arise, to 
BUILD ON THE GAINS WON YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY. This job can be done well if people 
have real knowledge, are able to think clearly,- and 
are equipped to face problems realistically—if they 
secure as much education as possible. It is no small 
undertaking, but it will not be too difficult if the 
responsibility to help meet this need is shared— 
whether you are the one who needs training and gets 
it; or whether you are a parent, teacher, friend, 
counselor or employee in an organization working 


with people who knows someone who needs training 
and helps them to get it. 


YOUR FUTURE IS AT THE CROSSROADS. 
What will happen depends entirely on you. Perhaps 
the quantity and quality of education offered is not 
as you would like it to be—but look at it carefully 
again and use your imagination to discover how it 
may benefit you. 

BACK TO SCHOOL is one of the sign posts at 
the crossroads which leads to a successful future, to 
promising careers, higher incomes, job security, a 


better world. 
Crare T. WILLIAMS 


CLAUDE McKAY—“IF WE MUST DIE” 


LAUDE McKAY, poet, novelist, short-story 

writer, died May 22nd in Chicago. He had been 
doing research for the National Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization and writing poetry. 

McKay was born in Jamaica, British West Indies 
in 1889. His first book of poems was published in 
1g11. The following year he came to America and 
studied at Tuskegee Institute and Kansas State Uni- 
versity. Two years later he was in New York, where 
his literary talents were discovered. He went abroad 
and published a book of poetry in London in 1922. 
When he returned, still “in love with the large rough 
unclassical rhythms of American life,” he became 
associate editor of the Liberator under Max East- 
man. His poems had appeared in several dis- 
tinguished magazines before his first American 
volume, Harlem Shadows, came out in 1922. That 
same year he visited Russia and for a number of 
years he lived in Germany, France, and Morocco. 
He was always writing, always intellectually alert. 
And he was always beset by his problem: “Color- 
consciousness was the fundamental of my restless- 
ness.” 

The first of his three novels, Home to Harlem, 
originally submitted to Opportunity as a short story. 
became a best-seller two weeks after its publication 
in 1928. His autobiography (1937) revealed sound 
critical judgment and cosmopolitan interests, -and 
gave acute appraisals of the many important people 
he had come to know intimately at home and 
abroad. At various times he contributed both poetry 
and prose to Opportunity. Some of his work has 
been translated into Russian, French, Japanese, and 
Chinese. 

Claude McKay was best known and most admired 
as a poet. He was convinced that “The Negro in- 
telligentsia cannot hope to get very far if the Negro 
masses are despised and neglected.” The eloquent, 
stirring sonnets which expressed his militant convic- 
tions, were widely acclaimed and will make him long 


remembered. 
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HOW I GOT 
MY START 


By W. SHAKESNIDER 


T HAS ALWAYS BEEN my aim to be in business 

for myself. Since I was a boy at home in Galves- 
ton, Texas, working with my father in his drug 
store, I knew that business was the thing that paid. 
Whenever I have held a job, I’ve felt it to be my 
greatest hindrance to getting ahead—even jobs I’ve 
liked and enjoyed doing. Business for myself was so 
deeply rooted in my mind that I could never com- 
pletely get away from the idea. 

For a while I was engaged in the floor sanding and 
polishing business. While this type of business i. 
good, I still was not satisfied. Realizing that Wash- 
ington, D. C., had no Negro in the ice cream busi 
ness of the vendor type—dispensing ice cream on 
the streets—this type of business kept coming to 
mind. I believed that a colored man could get ahead 
in this field. So I began to study the business, read 
ing all I could about it and actually surveying the 
field. For a while I trailed the white vendors tu 


Mr. Shakesnider at his desk. 


see how they operated. It was not surprising to find 
that as soon as their trucks were loaded and ready 
for work they headed straight for Negro neighbor- 
hoods—almost in every case. 

After investigating the possibilities of such a bu-- 
ness, I put one truck in operation. Not knowing as 
much as I should have about refrigerating units 
and not being able to get any information from 
white vendors in this type of business, I had to find 
my own way. Had I been easily discouraged, my 
first truck would have done the trick. It cost thre: 
times as much to get it on the street as any other 
single truck in the twenty that I now have! The 
worst part w2s over and the experience was invalu- 
able. After the first truck was actually in operation 
I believed that a second truck would pay. Know- 
ing that two of my brothers-in-law would be out of 
school and free for the summer, I prepared two 
other trucks for work. It developed that the threc 
of us could not cover as much as I wanted to the 
first year—for advertising purposes and for the ex- 
perience. So a fourth truck was made ready for 
work. During last winter the rest of the trucks that 


From the main office of the Shakes Ice Cream Com- 
pany (left) go the fleet of twenty street vending 
trucks. A part of this fleet is pictured (right), at 
the bottom of next page. 
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[now have were prepared for operation on the 
gree’. this year. I am now convinced that an ice 
gear: business, vendor type, with the right type ol 
Negro behind it will pay in almost any city. 


[* two years my business has grown from four 
trucks to twenty. At this point I might have 
“hit hed my wagon to a star but taken my 
eat not yet.” There is still much to be done. 
While I consider the business as having made rapid 
¢rides. I look forward to more growth. Self-com- 
placency at this time is out of order. 

I feel that since Negro children make up the 
greater part of my business, it is only fair that a 
certain percentage of the profit should be returned 
to them in some way. Thus, beginning with my owr 
neighborhood—neglected insofar as providing for 
the recreational welfare of the children is con- 


Mrs. Shakesnider handles office correspondence ; 

majored in commerce and finance wh-n in school 

Her assistance gives her husband more time to check 
on many out-of-ofice business details. 


™ 


Returning a share of business profits to those who help 
support it is good business, says Mr. Shakesnider. Members 
of “Shake’s” softball team are shown above. 


cerned—I have organized a softball team of boy- 
ranging from eleven to fifteen years of age. We have 
played games with the Police Boys’ Clubs and othe: 
groups in the city. I feel that in a small measure this 
activity will help to keep them off the streets and 
out of trouble, thereby helping them grow up to 
be more useful citizens. 

Always ready to give me encouragement in mm 
undertakings is my wife, my real partner. This ha- 
meant a great deal. Aside from the help she gives 
me in this way, having majored in commerce and 
finance, she is able to take care of most of the office 
work. Her assistance gives me more time to be out 
with the men who drive the trucks; to check the 
hours they should be in certain neighborhoods; to 
improve their methods of going about their work 
and doing all I can in general to help them increase 
their sales. 

My determination to be in business for myself is 
paying off — not only in the form of a good living. 
but in the satisfaction of knowing that each hour 
of work adds that much more to the successful ful- 
fillment of my aims of a lifetime. 
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Mary Elizabeth Lee showing her Pennsylvania State Ori- 
torical Championship Medal to State Senator Arthur C. 
Blass, through whom she got her scholarship. 


“YOUTH HAS BEEN handed a torch by those 

souls of the past who believed in truth, individ- 
ual integrity, love and brotherhood. We must carry 
this torch aloft fearlessly. Its eternal flame ‘must 
search out and kindle the hearts of all who would 
arise to the best, challenging ideals of our progeni- 
tors.” 

These brave words were spoken by Mary Eliza- 
beth Lee on the eve of her twenty-first birthday, on 
August 14 of this year. To some readers, these 
words might sound like a late summer idyl. To 
others, the prose of youth—with all its artlessness. 
But to those of us who know Mary Lee, these words 
deliver a message that bespeaks her sincerity, her 
constant search for a satisfying career in social work. 
How far she has moved toward her goal is worth 
telling. 

On a spring afternoon in 1944, a faculty commit- 
tee at Strong Vincent High School, Erie, Pa., met 
to select their choice for a commencement speaker. 
A long list of those eligible was submitted, but after 
a short discussion, one teacher said, “As far as I’m 
concerned, there’s only one candidate. I think Mary 
Lee deserves the opportunity.” There was not a sin- 
gle dissenting vote. Mary Lee spoke on commence- 
ment night, her theme was, “The Universal Brother- 
hood of Mankind.” 


MARY ELIZABETH LEE had done well in high 

school. She was a leader in every activity for 
the good of the school. An ardent debater, active in 
dramatics, in athletics, president of the Bible Club— 
she was one of the school’s most active girls. A 
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In Erie, Pennsylvania 


By W. A. COLLINS 


teacher, impressed by the worthwhile character of 
the girl, asked her on commencement night, “What 
do you want to do now, Betty?” “I would like to 
get an education so that I might serve my people,” 
was her reply. 

Struck by her sincerity, the teacher started a ball 
rolling that is still rolling along. Mary Lee was 
granted a Senatorial Scholarship to Temple Univer- 
sity. Well-wishing citizens of her home town raised 
funds in order to get her started off to Philadelphia, 
where for four years she was a successful student at 
Temple University. 

She had a busy time at Temple, which she con- 
siders a wonderful school. She represented the Uni- 
versity on the debating team in intercollegiate de- 
bates. She was elected to the Dramatics Club and 
took part in several plays for which she was awarded 
the golden key for dramatics. Always active in 
church work, she won the highest praise of a bishop 
of her church for her work among young people. 
The One World League, an organization of young 
people at Temple of all races and creeds, selected 
Mary Lee as their president this year. 


S WINNER of the oratorical contest at Temple 
University, she was sent to Meadville, Pa., 

as the representative of her school. Against compe- 
titors from colleges all over the state, she won first 
place to become Women’s Champion for Pennsyl- 
vania. On April 22nd and 23rd, Mary Lee repre- 
sented the Keystone State in the National Oratorical 
contest held in Chicago, Illinois. She was an out- 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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In Portland, Oregon 


By ROBERT HERNDON, Jr. 


"M “BOBBY” HERNDON—Robert Herndon, Jr., 

that is. I’m 17 years old and a sophomore in the 
college of engineering at Portland University in 
Oregon. 

I decided a long time ago, when I was a kid of 
14, that I wanted te become an engineer. So I 
carried the proper subjects in high school in order 
that I would be ready for college, if I got the break. 
I graduated from high school in Springfield, Illinois, 
in the spring of 1947. I was lucky enough to make 
the honor roll and get a commencement citation. 
They said it was because I earned mostly A’s and 
graduated fourth in a class of 125. I also played in 
the school band and orchestra and ran on the track 
team. 

I didn’t know just how I could finance a college 
education upon completing my high school work. 
However, my Dad was in Portland at that time, and 
he talked the matter over at the Urban League. To- 
gether they worked out a plan for me to start school 
on a part-time basis and the Urban League found 
me a part-time job. I was overjoyed when Dad 


way to Portland in no time at all. 

Time was short and preliminary plans had been 
made for me at the University. The Urban League 
had already submitted my high school transcript 
when Dad and I went to make final arrangements, 
financial and otherwise. It was then that the college 
officials dropped a verbal atomic bomb right on me. 
They stated that they were impressed with my high 
school fecord and were prepared to grant me a 


wired me the good news. I was packed and on my 


At the age of fourteen, Robert Herndon, Jr., decided the 
life’s work he wanted to follow. Three years later he is a 
Portland University student. 


scholarship in order that I could enroll as a regular 
student, and devote full time to class and laboratory 
work during the first year. Such luck! Sort of chain 
reaction. 


ELL, I started. Engineering school is not like 

high school. I breezed through high’ school, but 
I'm really digging now. I’ve managed to stay on 
the honor roll and I’ve learned to concentrate. The 
faculty and student body at the University of Port- 
land (Catholic-sponsored) are swell. I’m free to 
study because my morale is high and a Negro stu- 
dent does not face rebuffs because of race. I earned 
my sweater in track last spring, and that has helped 
me too. 

I don’t have to worry any more. I’m on my way. 
I am going to be a chemical engineer and I’m going 
to be a good one, and further more than that, I am 
going to get work. 

My thinking is all straightened oyt now. Mr. Ed- 
win C. Berry at the Urban League did that for me. 
You see, some people had tried to discourage me 
and steer me away from engineering, saying there is 
no place for Negroes in that field. Mr. Berry told 
me—and I can see it now—that an eminently well- 
prepared person can find a place regardless of race. 
He told me to prepare myself for competition with 
the world and all engineers, and he cited examples 
of Negroes all over the country who were achieving 
in a variety of occupations that many have thought 
of as closed to Negroes. That was enough for me. 

You know, I don’t write so well. But ask me 
something about tension or span! 
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YOUTH ON THE WAY UP... 


(Continued from Page 130) 
standing performer, winning second honors for the 
United States. 

Life at Temple University was not easy for Mary 
Lee. Her financial backing was precarious, and had 
occasionally failed her. She had to work hard in 
order to stay in school. She had known what it 
meant to be hungry, at times; to have no idea where 
her next dollar was coming from. But throughout, 
she has been cheerful, never losing her determina- 
tion, nor her faith. 

“I graduated from Temple University this year 
with an A.B. in psychology,” Mary Lee said; add- 
ing, “All of this is in preparation for my future 
plans in psychiatric social work.” . 

“Of course, my activities outside of college class- 
rooms will be valuable to me and my career. These 
activities included membership in the following stu- 
dent groups: Town Hall Committee, Intercollegiate 
Conference on Government, International Relations 
Club, Debate Council; One World League, of which 
I was its 1948 president; Liberal Arts Club, Tem- 
players, Temple Christian Fellowship, Student Chris- 
tian Association, and Scribblers Club. I was able to 
do volunteer work for the Community YMCA. Real 
distinction came to me, however, through participa- 
tion in the State and National Oratorical Contests.” 

With her training and confidence in her abilities, 
Mary Elizabeth Lee will move ahead to work in the 
interest of others. Her progress in the field of social 
work will enable her to realize a dream she has held 
since childhood. What the future holds for this 
young woman, no one can tell. Her friends in Erie 
are confident that she will always be a credit to her 
town, to her race, and to that society of which she 
is so worthy a member—the society of the Brother- 
hood of All Mankind. 


Point of View 
By LAURENE CHAMBERS CHINN 


His boyish eyes met mine, disquieted. 

“Imagine buying people to be slaves .. . 

They didn’t know much in those days,” he said . . . 
“Did they, Granny?” 


I close my eyes. Another voice I hear . 

A child not born nor to be born for long, 

Exciting, changing years. A youngster strong 

And beautiful. I see his candid eyes .. . 

“Cathedrals bombed . . . and children killed . . . 
and fear... 

They called it war.” Or, “Funny how they could 

Suppose his color made a man no good! 

They didn’t know much in those days,” he sighs . . . 

“Did they, Granny?” 
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How I Became Interested 


By H. F. WILLKIE 


I AM honored by your invitation to prepare an 

article for Opportunity under the title, “How | 
Became Interested in Racial Justice,” but upon con- 
siderable reflection I cannot find any satisfactory 
answer in my memory. 

It has always been so much a part of my life, bred 
into me from childhood, and I have no striking 
or unusual story to tell. To me racial justice, or 
rather the absence of racial injustice, is as natura! 
as getting dressed in the morning. For that reason | 
must ask you to excuse me from trying to conjure 
up a special message. 


By ELIZABETH T. MEIJER 


HEN I came to America from Holland, all | 
knew about Negroes was gleaned from Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

Because we stabled our horse and buggy in a 
livery stable run by a Negro in Staunton, Va. (we 
had a farm 6 miles out) we got to know some Ne- 
groes. When he found out that we were interested 
in learning about the race question, he introduced us 
to the colored high school principal and the colored 
doctor. We became good friends and visited back 
and forth with all three families. Our white neigh- 
bors were good people, but it was in those colored 
friends that we found the intellectual stimulus we 
had missed in others. 


Later in Baltimore it was difficult to meet Negroes. 
There were none in the Quaker meeting we joined, 
or at other activities we attended. Till at last in 
1926 I met Maurice R. Moss, then Secretary of the 
Baltimore Urban League, at a cosmopolitan students’ 
club and all was well. I have been a volunteer worker 
with the Urban League ever since. 


FIRMLY believe in the Golden Rule, and to me, 
that means racial justice. As a forign-born Ameri- 
can, I too experienced prejudice, though of course 


in Racial Justice 
| 


mild compared with what the Negro suffers, but it 
made me understand it better. 

At first I thought that it would be enough if I 
lived without prejudice and raised my children to 
practice equality. But I soon learned that I had 
to do one thing above all. That was never pass up a 
chance to fight against any discrimination and to 
work with all my heart and strength and knowledge 
to make first-class citizenship for ALL Americans 
become a reality soon. 


By CHARLES KEENAN, S.J. 


Po reijacone up in Ireland during the revolution 
that produced the Irish Free State (now Eire) ; 
living in a city where a political gang maintained 
itself in power by promoting a campaign of anti- 
Catholic bigotry and discrimination; studying in a 
seminary that housed thirteen different nationalities 
—all these, I suppose, were conditioning factors that 
made the idea of interracial justice seem natura! 
once it was proposed to me. 

The ultimate reason, however, for my interest in 
interracial justice is this: that it is not merely 
a good thing, but is a moral imperative if one sin- 
cerely accepts the principles of American democracy 
and the Christian faith, The American credo 
teaches us that God created all men equal and gave 
them all equal rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. The Catholic faith teaches that the 
source of man’s dignity and man’s rights is his crea- 
tion by God, his redemption by Jesus Christ and 
his eternal destiny. That dignity and those rights 
are conferred by God alone, and He has conferred 
them upon all men, without distinction of race or 
color. 


4 aoe difficulty and the tragedy is that so many 
people profess these principles without seeing 
the kind of world they describe: a world in which 
it is important to be a good man and not important 
to be a white man; in which a man is judged by 
what he is and not by what he looks like. To bring 
that vision to my fellow Americans and fellow Cath- 
olics is my interest in interracial justice. 
133 
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Her charm matches her rare vocal talents. 


N SUNDAY, February 10, 1946, there walked 

on to the platform of New York’s Town Hall 
a tall, dignified, and an extremely attractive young 
lady. Quite simply and unaffectedly she went 
through a coloratura program that included Mozart, 
Paradies, the Proch “Theme and Variations,” 
Flegier, Koechlin, Szule, The Laughing Scene from 
Auber’s “Manon Lescaut,” The Mad Scene from 
Thomas’ “Hamlet,” lieder by Wolf, and a group of 
modern songs. 

Monica Mais is the name of the young coloratura 
soprano who made her debut on that Sunday after- 
noon in February of 1946. Her appearance made 
known to the musical world a voice of uncommon 
beauty of timbre. The event also brought forth a 
resounding acclaim from the Town Hall audience, 
and a critical reception by the metropolitan press 
that has been described by S. Hurok, manager of 
the gifted coloratura, as amounting to “journalistic 
dancing in the streets.” 
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MONICA MAIS 


is her name 


The New York Times hailed the debut with a 
double headline: “Monica Mais Heard in Unusual 
Recital,”—““Young Coloratura Soprano, In Debut 
Here, Displays Voice of Uncommon Beauty.” The 
New York Sun cited Monica Mais as an “unex- 
pected find,” and observed, “real coloraturas are 
rare, and when they exist, some fuss is likely to be 
made of them in advance of their public appear- 
ance. But this modest young lady made her en- 
trance without fanfare, and her musical refinement, 
innate taste, and clear, delicate tones immediately 
won the approval of the audience.” The New York 
Herald-Tribune opined, “an uncommonly promising 
debut was made by Monica Mais, in Town Hall. 
Her voice is one of alluringly shimmering texture, 
wide in range and expertly projected,” adding, “Miss 
Mais is most attractive to the eye as well as to the 
ear.” Other metropolitan newspapers were equally 
as vocal in their praise of the artist’s rare charm 
and skill. 


— MAIS was born in Jamaica, British 

West Indies, on October 29, 1922. She is one 
of six children—equally divided between sons and 
daughters—born to Wilfred N. and Ruth Mais. 
When the artist was scarcely more than an infant, 
her pharmacist father died—leaving all of the chil- 
dren to be raised by their musical mother. 

For a time the family remained in the British West 
Indies, where Monica attended school and received 
early instruction in music. Impelled with a strong 
desire to give her family every advantage possible, 
Mrs. Mais brought her family to New York in 1935. 
Then, the young mother supplemented her income 
from giving piano lessons with that of dressmaking. 

Monica was left alone for considerable periods of 
time because of her mother’s new role as bread- 
winner and head of the household. Though the 
artist had given several successful recitals in her 
native Jamaica, she thought she would like to be- 
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She somehow finds time for her favorite games of ping- 
pong (above) and bowling. 


come a lawyer some day. She enrolled in a commer- 
cial school where she became proficient in typing 
and stenography. But she arranged her schedule so 
that she could go to the WPA Music School and 
study voice, piano and harmony with the late Pro- 
fessor Johannes Adler-Selva. 


LLOWING HER GRADUATION from com- 

mercial school, Monica took a job as secretary in 
a lawyer’s office. In her own words she describes 
herself as a “pretty good secretary.” But instead of 
going to college at night to study law as she had 
planned, she went to Professor Adler for more sing- 
ing lessons. The Professor died three years later. 
Monica continued her studies under Frank Chatter- 
ton. In 1942, her mother decided that an attractive 
girl who used all her spare time to practice music 
and to perfect her voice instead of making dates 
really meant to become an artist. The whole Mais 
family rallied to Monica and became a stronger 
source of encouragement to her than ever. Mrs. 
Maria Sacage, who sang for fifty years in the chorus 
of the Metropolitan Opera, shares in this encourage- 
ment. She coaches the brilliant artist in French and 
Italian. Today, Monica Mais is studying with Al- 
berto di Gorostiago, teacher of Lily Pons. 

In June, 1944, the gifted colortura soprana was 
engaged by Station WQXR, New York, for a series 
of six broadcasts with Orchestra under the direction 
of Leon Barzin, and has been heard over both NBC 
and Columbia networks, and with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

“Vocal art is perhaps the most difficult and excit- 
ing form of artistic expression,” says Monica Mais 
with marked enthusiasm, “it entails a great deal of 
very hard work; but I think it is the most rewarding, 


Her hobby is that of collecting classical and the late 
“Fats” Waller recordings. 


although the discouragements tend to make one 
think sometimes, of giving up the idea of a career.” 


HEN THE ARTIST is asked, “What has been 

your most discouraging experience thus far in 

your career?,” the response is always the same: “The 

General Electric Audition outcome.” Ed Sullivan, 
(Continued on Page 148) 


“She is most attractive to the eye.” 
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The GOOD CITIZENS 
of New Orleans 


James A. Holtry, president of the Good Citizens Life In- 
surance Company, and his private secretary, Miss Isabell 
E. Carter. 


AMES ADDISON HOLTRY is president of the 
Good Citizens Life Insurance Company, the Good 


‘Citizens Drugs, Incorporated; the Good Citizens 


Funeral System, and the Good Citizens Reality Cor- 
poration. 

With his lifelong friend and business associate, the 
late R. L. Johnson, he established these firms which 
have grown and prospered. They stand as monu- 
ments to the vision, determination, and the hard 
work of their founders. They are concrete evidences 
of what ambitious youth might accomplish with 
equal vision, determination, hard work, plus scholas- 
tic training. 

James A. Holtry worked for seventeen of his 
youthful years as a shoe shine boy in the American 
Shaving Parlor in New Orleans. He carefully de- 
veloped the blueprints which enabled him, in later 


years, to become a successful businessman in his . 


native city and the State of Louisiana. At the same 
time, he interested himself in civic welfare and soon 
became identified with any movement having the 
formation and improvement of business enterprises 
as its purpose. 

Today, Mr. Holtry has not only progressed to a 
position far removed from his boyhood employment 
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with the American Shaving Parlor, but he : iain. 
tains active membership in over fifteen organiza ions. 
In most of these he has held high office at one time 
or another. To name a few, he is at present a 1em- 
ber of the executive boards of the John Albert Coun- 
cil of Boy Scouts, the Negro Business League, Cres- 
cent City Elks (Lodge 229), Xavier University, and 
the National Association for the Advancemen: of 
Colored People. He is also Co-chairman of the 
American Cancer Society. For four consecutive 
years he served as Chairman of the Negro Division 
of the American Red Cross. In the Social Hygiene 
Association he is a member of its Negro Advisory 
Committee. 

On these pages Mr. Holtry is pictured with some 
of his ftiends and associates who are employed in one 
of his four business enterprises—the Good Citizens 
Life Insurance Company. 


During a lull between his full day’s work and an 
evening filled with additional business and civic ac- 
tivities, Mr. Holtry enjoys the company of his small 
family. At times the brief moments with his wife 
and daughter take on the character of a postman’: 
Sunday hike, for Mrs. Ellen W. Whittington Holtry 
is treasurer of the Good Citizens Life Insurance 
Company, and Miss Carrie Maxine Holtry is its vice 


James (“Billboard”) Jackson (left), visits Miss Carrie 
Maxine Holtry, vice president of the Insurance Company, 
and Mr. Holtry. 
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Part of the home office staff of the Good Citizens Life Insurance Company, New Orleans, La. 


president. Mr. Holtry’s daughter is also a teacher of 
art at Gilbert Academy, New Orleans. The first 
Negro to attend the Cincinnati Art Academy, she 
was appointed to the Gilbert institution after her 
graduation. 

Instead of a Sunday hike, Mr. Holtry can be 
found, more often than not, at Sabbath worship in 
the Holy Ghost Catholic Church. He is a regular 
communicant there, and is active in affairs of the 
Church. 


When the citizens of Louisiana want to point 
with pride to successful businesses within the state, 
they recall the indomitable team of R. L. Johnson 
and James Addison Holtry. They recount the found- 
ing of the four enterprises bearing the Good Citizens 
name. Then they reach the full glow of their pride 
when they point to Mr. Holtry, his wife and daugh- 
ter, and the members of the large staffs employed 
to. operate the Good Citizens enterprises with ef- 
ficiency and increasing success. 


(Left to right) John M. Simon, assistant general manager ; Clifton H. Denson, secretary, and Jesse 
W. Cook, assistant secretary, of the life insurance company headed by Mr. Holtry. 
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In Civic Aftairs 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Mrs. Almita Robinson seated—a rare view of the 
fast-moving civic worker. 


“ & LMITA ROBINSON,” one of her friends remarked, “should have been born in Texas instead of 

South Carolina; so as soon,as she realized her mistake, she up and moved here.” 

Even when the Texas “chamber of commerce spirit” is squeezed out of that remark, it remains a 
good way to describe the driving energy and missionary zeal that make Mrs. Almita S. Robinson a valu- 
able citizen of Fort Worth. Valuable, but not necessarily popular at all times and in all quarters, for this 
tall, intense, fast-striding woman leader sometimes seems to have a natural affinity for argument. “Almita,” 
another friend remarked, “can make more folks mad in a shorter time than any three women in the State 
of Texas!” Naturally, because she believes in saying what she thinks, and working for what she believes in 
—whether she offends white leadership “downtown,” or colored leadership in her own racial community. 

Her campaigns have been many in her eight years of residence in Fort Worth—for the participa- _ 
tion of Negro citizens in the Community Chest and for successful Chest drives in the Negro neighbor- i a 
hoods; for the spelling of “Negro” with a capital “N” in the daily press and other local white publica- 
tions; for the establishment of a Fort Worth Urban League; for Negro representation on local advisory 
and chamber of commerce committees; for integration and up-grading of Negro labor in skilled and un- 
skilled job brackets; for closer cooperation between the Negro community and organized labor and muni- 
cipal officials. Some of her successes were recorded while she was executive secretary of the Negro Welfare 

’ Council (formerly the Council of Negro Charities), her first job in Fort Worth. Some were in her capacity | 
as officer of the Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Post 5617; the Texas Council of Negro 
Organizations, or the Florence Brooks Club. Some were “leisure” activities while taking time off as 

manager in the Robinson Construction Company, headed by her husband. 

For Almita Robinson has always: been a busy person, from the time that she graduated with honors 

| from the Booker T. Washington High School and Benedict College of Columbia, South Carolina; to her 

studies at the Atlanta School of Social Work and her service with the Urban League of Atlanta, Georgia, 

as executive assistant and, later, acting Executive Secretary; and to her shift to the Fort Worth post on 

recommendation of Forrester Washington, head of the Atlanta School of Social Work. Soon after she 

arrived on her new job, one Fort Worth citizen, not sure of her identity but impressed with her exuberant 
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encrgy, referred to her as “that tall, fast-talkin’, fast-walkin’ lady that always got business on her mind.” 
And+she has been “fast-talking, fast-walking” her way through Fort Worth’s civic business ever since her 
arrival. She came as Miss Almita S. Robinson and married a successful contractor of the same name, 
thereby performing the convenient feat of using her husband’s name without having to change her own. 
She has been active as a social worker, business woman, journalist, lecturer and radio commentator. She 
is a member of the Associated Negro Press and is now editor of The Fort Worth Informer, with headquar- 
ters in Houston. Recently she initiated a weekly radio program on race relations, which is a public 
service feature of The Fort Worth Star-Telegram, one of the Southwest’s influential dailies. She lectures 
constantly on current affairs in the large cities and schools of Texas. And she manages to find time to 
serve as contributing editor for Aurora, national publication of the Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority. 

But none of her activities or successes is more impressive than that recorded in the founding of the 
Fort Worth Urban League. The League’s establishment meant dissolution of an existing Community Chest 
agency which she herself headed; it meant incurring the suspicion and hostility of conservative business in- 
terests which disliked the idea of an “outside” organization moving in, especially from a New York head- 
quarters; it meant driving so hard against opposition in order to get the League established as to make it 
unlikely that she would get the nod as the executive head of the League when finally organized. But none 
of these possibilities, or actualities, fazed Almita Robinson. She saw a job that needed to be done for her 
“new home town,” so she did it. And in the same way, she’ll continue to do other jobs that need to be 
done, as long as the need exists, and as long as she’s around. 


In the Creative Arts 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mrs. Rhoza Walker Bullock selling one of her hand- 
painted ties to customer. The artist painted tray and 
bottles in the background. 


“ALY HUSBAND is in the dry cleaning and haberdashery business,” Mrs. Rhoza Walker Bullock said 
during an interview. “I make all his posters and advertising layouts, and he in turn provides a 
market for my hand-painted ties. Last Christmas I painted over twelve dozen neckties, with designs run- 


‘ning the gauntlet of your imagination: dogs, hunting scenes, birds, black jack hands, poker dreams of royal 


flushes and full houses, adding machines, orchestra scenes, and girls from every imaginable angle. 

“I have stenciled draperies, painted all-over scenes for evening gowns and dresses, and have decorated 
blouses, scarfs, slips and handkerchiefs,” Mrs. Bullock continued with enthusiasm. “In the metal crafts, I 
have done bookends, plaques, bowls, and jewelry of silver, copper and bronze. These were copies, or my 
original designs. 

Before Mrs. Bullock began a discussion of her wide range of creative writings, she was asked how she, 
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as a student majoring in political science during college years, had not followed her natural bent by m: jor- 
ing in art instead. Her quick reply was: 

“During my early elementary school days, I experienced the unusual distinction of winning first, sc. ond 
and third prize in art at the Kentucky Negro Educational Association. Immediately following this h« nor, 
my stepfather died and my mother became the victim of a very serious illness. The ensuing years \ere 
so filled with struggle for bare necessities of life until I had little time or inclination to delve in the «ts, 

“When I reached the University of Cincinnati, the Fine Arts College was so expensive in compa: son 
to Liberal Arts College and Teachers College, and job placements more promising, I found it expe ent 
to amass four degrees in subjects other than those in the field of art. 

“It was not until my security was somewhat established that I found myself able to branch out int« the 
study of art to any degree.” 

Within the past five years, Mrs. Bullock says she has done fashion illustrations, textile painting, \ ood 
crafting, silk screening, weaving, work in oil and water madia, enameling, cartooning, sculpturing, cera‘nics, 
mural painting, photography, commercial designing, lettering, and mannequin makeup. 

“In the field of creative writing,” she continued, “I have written poems, short stories, plays and articles. 
During my college days I was the sole Negro member of the Student Speakers Bureau, the sole member of 
the race on the University of Cincinnati Bearcat staff, and the sole traveling speaker for the Bureau to other 
Midwestern colleges. 

“I have given dramatic recitals throughout the Midwest and South, and my poems, articles and edi- 
torials have appeared in magazines, newspapers and periodicals national in scope — such as Liberty, Me- 
Call, The Digest, Crisis, luy Leaf, The Pittsburgh Courier, The Ohio State News, The Cleveland Call and 
Post, The Negro History Bulletin and The Chicago Defender. 

“I have written one hundred and seven poems, all of which have been published, with the exception 
of two very recent ones,” Mrs. Bullock concluded, but not before she added, “The musical phase of my art 
is in the form of teaching music in the public schools. In a recent unit demonstration, sponsored by my 
school, one of my pupils wrote the words for an original song — “The Story of America.’ This song, based 
around the unit, tells in poetic form how all races contribute to the tree America, heavily laden with the 
fruits of democracy. 

“Under my direction, the words were set to music. Upon the recommendation of our Social Studies 
Supervisor, Miss. Ruth M. Robinson, the song was mimeographed for the Board of Education. Other airs 
and melodies have been composed for special groups and for public occasions.” 

“In spite of all this, I feel that the fields of art and creative writing are so wide and diverse, and there 
is so much to learn, I am almost afraid time will run out before I have even pierced the surface.” 

It is true that time will run out on any endeavor to which men and women apply themselves. But the 
works of those showing real talent will live. This is especially true of the creations of Rhoza Walker Bul- 
lock, for she has done more than penetrate the rim of the creative art circle of Cleveland. 


Georgia Clay 


By FERDINAND L. ROUSSEVE 


ED with the shame - ED with that lust 
Of tarnished honor! Which knows no race or creed! 


Red with the lie 
Of false gentility! 


Red with the blood 
Of countless slave and peon! 


Red with the sin Red with the curse 
Of complacent ignorance, prejudice! Of parched lips and dying hearts! 


Red with the rust 
Of hopeless decadence! 
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Lloyd K. Garrison (right). President, National Urhan League, presents the Dr. Ross Thalheimer essay prizes to 
(left to right) Claire Hill, Julie Rowena Perrin, and James Franklin Allen — third, second and first winners, respec- 
tively. “What The Vocational Cpportunity Campaign Has Meant To Me” was the title of the essays. 


: nen formal opening of the first Back-To-School Campaign of the National Urban League was marked 
by the presentation of student prize winners at the initial public meeting of the organization’s annual 
conference in Richmond, Virginia, on September 6. 

The cash prizes were made possible by a gift to the League from Dr. Ross Thalheimer of New 
York, and were awarded to the following students for the three best essays on “What The Vocational 
Opportunity Campaign Has Meant To Me”: 

James Franklin Allen, sophomore, Kentucky State College, first prize, $100; Julia Rowena Perrin, 
sophomore, Shaw University, second, $75, and Claire Hill, freshman, Howard University, third prize, $50. 

The Essay contest was held this Spring in connection with the Vocational Opportunity Campaign— 
a twin to the new Back-To-School Fall program—-:onducted for more than 18 years by the National 
Urban League and its 56 locals to stimulate young people to “plan and prepare” for their vocational 
futures. 

During the course of the contest, the winning essays were selected from a total of 208 entries received 
from 33 schools and colleges in 17 states and the District of Columbia. Judges who made the selections 
were Lawrence Lipskin, Assistant to the Vice President, Columbia Pictures, Inc., Ludlow Werner, former 
publisher and editor, The New York Age, and Benjamin Wood, Director of Marketing, Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute. 

The Thalheimer awards, made payable to the school of each awardee’s choice, were presented to 
the prize winners in person by Lloyd K. Garrison, President of the National Urban League. Addresses 
by Charles Wesley, President, College of Education and Industrial Arts, Wilberforce, Ohio, and Edgar 
Ray, Managing Editor, The Tampa Daily Times, marked the occasion. The awards may be applied to 
tuition and other school maintenance costs. 
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The Reading List 


THE INVISIBLE ISLAND. By Irwin Stark. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1948. $3.00. 


THE WALL OF DUST. By Hallam Tennyson. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1948. $2.50. 


LAST OF THE CONQUERORS. By William 
Gardner Smith. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Co., 1948. $2.75. 


THE WELL OF COMPASSION. By David Alman. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1948. $3.00. 


THE LION AND THE ARCHER. By Robert Hay 
den and* Myron O’Higgins. Nashville, Tenn . 
Counterpoise, 1948. $1.00. Number one in the 
Counterpoise series. 


IN PRINT... Pot Pourri 


T AN INTERRACIAL gathering at which 
Richard Wright’s Native Son was being lauded 
a few weeks after its publication, a white woman 
remarked in pleased agitation that she would never 
again be able to look at a black face without think- 
ing of Bigger Thomas. She had a pathetic un- 
derstanding, of course, of the reasons for Bigger’s 
depravity. But it did not occur to her to think of 
Wright’s genius every time she saw a Negro. Such 
a reaction is not unique and many of the critics who 
praised the novel recognized that it was of doubtful 
value as propaganda despite its merits as art. 
Frequently a novelist, incensed by the shortcom- 
ings of our democracy, tears off a polemic thinking 
to effect momentous changes. One can recall many 
impassioned books pleading the cause of the Negro. 
Some of them have sold widely and it cannot be 
doubted that they have contributed to the best 
interests of the race and to a more truthful inter- 
pretation of Negro life in American literature. But 
it is altogether likely thaf in most cases such books 
have had little beneficial influence since, unfortun- 
ately, books about Negroes are read primraily by 
Negroes and by whites who are already “emanci- 


' pated.” The writers, then, are talking to themselves. 


The readers they really wish to reach, the people 
they seek to inform and convince, look no further 
than the quick plot summary which appears on the 
paper jacket before they return the volume to the 
bookseller’s table or the library shelf. 


That such is the case is not to condone escapist 
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writing or to condemn Uncle Tom’s Cabin or 
Native Son or Kingsblood Royal. Their varied . ir- 
tues as literature are aside from their possible vir: ues 
as propaganda. The fault, it is clear, is with the 
public rather than with the author intent on un- 
adulterated truth. But while one should not have 
to coat the pill with sugar one may do so to make 
the dose mire palatable—and no less efficacious. 


_ tendency among contemporary writers who 

are impelled to take to their typewriters in .d- 
vocacy of a cause seems to be to compose not in the 
heat of passion but in the calm of conviction. Those 
interested in the Negro—whether or not that is their 
major concern—concentrate on an engrossing story 
of wide appeal and slide in their special pleading 
in the person of an incidental colored character or a 
dramatic situation in ‘which the racial problem is 
one element, in much the same way that radio 
programs integrate the plug for the sponsor’s praguct 
into the body of the show. These literary hucksters 
of ideas try to make the reader’s acceptance of the 
Negro’s diversity as an individual and his rights 
as a citizen as automatic as is the shopper’s though 
of Pepsodent when the toothpaste tube is dry. 

In its use of racial material Irwin Stark’s fine 
novel, The Invisible Island, is typical of the trend 
among liberal writers. Stark, a white teacher in the 
New York public school system, is obviously th- 
model for the novel’s hero, Matthew Stratton. Part 
Jewish, Stratton came of age in the Roosevelt era 
and went to college in the bitter years when a young 
man’s goal was more likely to be a WPA job than a 
diploma. 

As an intellectual and a prospective writer he was 
confused and frustrated by the world around him, 
as were millions of his fellows. Sensitive but not 
escapist, liberal but apathetic toward the radical 
activities of his friends, he lived the characteristic 
life of his time and group. He had love affairs which 
broke him and others which sustained him; he wrote 
some poetry and a novel which his Communist mis- 
tress tore to shreds because it showed no awareness 
of the realities of the war in Spain; he had a job 
with the writers’ project and then became a postal 
clerk. Finally a Negro with whom he had become 
friendly, an ex-poet, turned his attention to the 
public school system and led him to take a teaching 
post at a particularly difficult school in Harlem. 

It is at this point in time—the early years of the 
war—that the novel opens. The action is presented 
on two levels; there are long alternating chapters 
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tied “The School” and “Matthew Stratton” which 
merge as the novel ends. The direct action of the 
sory is carried forward in the chapters on the school ; 
the background is carefully built up in the biograph- 
ical sections. 

Stratton sees in his assignment in the Black Belt 
. chance to serve the democracy he believes in but 
cannot fight for overseas because his hearing has 
been impaired in a street brawl with native fascists. 
It promises to be the salvation of his personal prob- 
lem of adjustment as it represents the first volun- 
tary step in his conversion from a passive social role 
to an active support of his convictions. 


| age story of the school is composed of many 
separate narratives. There are sharp portraits 
of the colored assistant principal, of the vicious 
Negro detective who is on duty at the school, of 
Johnny Boston, the pupil who is Stratton’s particular 
problem child and who embodies his problems as a 
teacher. There are other portraits, all drawn with 
the assurance of precise information and sympathetic 
understanding. Here realism is art, not the mere 
photographic rendering of Young’s recent Jadic 
Greenway which treated much the same social prob- 
lem. Johnny’s inexorable death at the hands of the 
police, the hopelessness of attempting to indoctrinate 
the bitter children of an alien race with a democratic 
idealism which they can effectively deride as mere 
talk, the brutalizing “education” of the school’s 
corridors and the slum neighborhood—all are pre- 
sented without embellishment and without halting 
the absorbing action to point an accusing finger 
at society. 

The Invisible Island is vivid, vital fiction. It is 
a very full book which depicts varied characters and 
the episodes and spirit of a chaotic era and brings 
them to life. Oddly enough, only Stratton and the 
woman he loves and wins lack the stature of real 
people. Stratton’s experience is entirely without the 
levening of humor and his persistent passivity make: 
it difficult to credit the fact and value of his decision 
to go to riot-torn Detroit to work for a League for 
Democratic Rights. But Irwin Stark is an impor- 
tant writer whose first novel represents not mere 
promise but sound attainment. 

The Wall of Dust is a collection of short stories 
by Hallam Tennyson, grandson of the English poet. 
The war serves as background for most of the tales 
and the central characters are individuals who find 
themselves in an environment which is strange to 
them in one way or another. Possibly the best of the 
stories is “Home Leave,” a fine study of an Ameri- 
can lieutenant whose war duty permits him to visit 
the Italian village of his birth where he finds him- 
self completely estranged from his inheritance.’ 


sta title story deals with a detachment of colored 
soldiers who have been overlooked in the Amer- 
ican army’s advance and have been left to their own 


devices in a little Italian village. Tennyson appears 
to be more interested in the colorful peasants than 
in the soldiers, but he renders both groups faithfully. 

Within a few days after their arrival the men 
and the villagers are firm friends. The troops take 
over the work in the fields and the Italians assume 
the soldiers’ easy task of dispensing gasoline to oc- 
casional army vehicles. The wine flows freely, PX 
rations are plentiful, and the soldiers and civilians 
are in complete rapport. But the white sergeant 
in charge is embittered by his treatment by the 
Italians and his desertion brings the forgotten unit 
to the attention of the authorities. The officers who 
come to take the troops to a new post cannot under- 
stand the friendship between the Negroes and the 
Italians, both of whom the officers despise. The 
village mourns the soldiers’ departure and the men 
are gloomy and silent as the trucks carry them away 
from the idyllic equality of the Italian town to re- 
turn them to war and Jim Crow army life. 


William Gardner Smith, author of 
“Last of the Conquerors.” 


William Gardner Smith’s first novel, Last of the 
Conquerors, gives explicit development to this theme 
which Tennyson treats by inference. A reporter for 
the Pittsburgh Courier for five of his twenty-two 
years, Smith has written a remarkably mature story 
of Negro troops on occupation duty in Germany. 
He adapts Hemingway's style effectively to the nar- 
row range of this tight, compelling narrative. 

Hayes Dawkins, the prototype of the author, is 
a young Philadelphian assigned to a unit in the 

(Continued on next page) 
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Negro Year Book 1947 


World Review of Negro Life 1941-1946 


“The Negro Year Book 1947 is recommended 
not only as an important reference book but also 
because in the evaluation, discussion, and analysis 
of interracial problems there is concisely presented 
the current trend of thought of many of the leaders 


of the Negro people.” 
Subscription Books Bulletin 
April, 1948, p. 35 


Price: $4.50 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
or 


Local Bookdealer 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 


$1.00 a year 
(Use This Form) 

OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $ 

Please enter my name on your subscription list for 
Year(s), beginning with the 
Issue. 
Name 


American sector of Berlin. It is an efficient ory .n- 
ization with high morale and there is little con \ict 
with the civilians or the neighboring white tr 9s. 
Much of the clerical work is done by German. 
and one of these, a pretty blond, falls in love \ ith 
Dawkins. Ilse teaches him German, introduces im 
to her family, and shares her room with him. W en 
he is transferred to the Bremburg area, “nigger h |,” 
she manages to follow him and makes a home ‘or 
him with a friendly old couple in the village. 


Rape truck company in which Dawkins finds |. m- 

self is part of a command beset by Jim C: ww, 
petty tyranny, and serious injustices; morale is ow 
and courts-martial are handed out for the slig!. «st 
offense. Dawkins is threatened with a court-ma 


to prevent him from revealing his captain’s .n- 
soldierly conduct and is induced to accept a is- 
charge to enter Temple University. He leaves |\se 


with the promise that he will return, marry her, ond 
take up residence in Germany. 

The particular Germans he has come to know 
accepted Dawkins as a soldier and a man, recogni- 
tion he had rarely been accorded in his army and 
his country. He knew that irony was experienced 
by thousands of colored soldiers who saw duty in 
various foreign countries during the war. Yet he 
questions the wisdom of one of his friends who de- 
serts to the Russian sector of Berlin rather than re- 
turn to the United States. And the author seems 
to believe, with the disconsolate Ilse, that once 
Dawkins is back home sentiment and circumstances 
will keep him there. 

Writing on a very difficult subject, Mr. Smith 
exercises admirable restraint and wisely contrives 
to keep his emphasis on the love story—an incident 
in the youth of a man who, one feels, has the cour- 
agé and intelligence to overcome the prejudice to 
which he returns at the book’s close and who wil! 
make for himself a life as full and rich as was the 
youthful episode in a foreign land where, for « 
while, he was free as he had never been in his 
own country. 

The Well of Compassion, by David Alman, also 
involves an interracial love affair. But Alman write: 
of shadows and symbols, not people, and the situa- 
tions in which they move lack validity and signifi- 
cance. 

After the death of his colored sweetheart, Lock 
Sharon, a Negro painter, marries a_ psychopathic 
white girl. Jo, a painter herself and an art dealer 
forces the marriage as a means of shocking her dis- 
ordered nature into a fullness ‘she has been unable 
to achieve otherwise. The marriage fails, as it 
inevitably must since neither Jo nor Lock is suffi- 
ciently mature or emotionally stable to withstand 
the strains of even an ordinary marriage, much les: 
the extra stress of an interracial one. That mixed 


marriages are not automatic tragedies, the author 
adroitly demonstrates by portraying one happy 
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.ouple whom Lock envies. As the novel ends Lock 


‘alls in love with Jo’s Jewish assistant and seems on 


‘he verge of the fulfillment he could not reach with 


0. 


NE must commend Mr. Alman for his beliefs 
and his good intentions—intentions made evi- 
lent in a foreword when he says: “I am a white man 
narried to a white woman. I would have married 
this woman if she was the color of night.” But the 
author indicates and conveys no sure knowledge of 
painting or painters, Harlem, or people. Jo and her 
sister are not the only characters who seem in dire 
need of the attentions of a psychoanalyst. The sub- 
jective, poetic style is appropriate and sometimes 
moving, but it cannot give conviction to stilted dia- 
logue, a tenuous plot, and shallow, inconsistent char- 
acterization. 


The Lion and the Archer, thirteen poems by 
Robert Hayden and Myron O'Higgins, is the first 
of a series of monographs to be published by Coun- 
terpoise, 408 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. Hayden, 
assistant professor of English at Fisk University, is 
the author of Heart-Shape in the Dust, a volume of 
poetry which was well received when it appeared 
in 1940. O’Higgins has been a Rosenwald Fellow in 
poetry. Several of the poems are reprinted from the 
smpall magazines. 

Hayden and O'Higgins insist that poetry is an 
intellectual art and one which must be learned. 
These poems are not the free expression commonly 
regarded as characteristic “Negro poetry” — the 
blues, the work songs, the bitter rhymed rants against 


injustice. They are extremely subjective and are 
characteristic only of the modern vogue in poetry, 
the sensitive individuality of each poet, and the 
exact and studied effect for which each poem is 
intended. 

The reader who may wonder at the avant garde 


mechanics—the miniscule type, the non-representa- 
tional illustration by William Demby, the practice 


“of placing the title at the end rather than at the 


beginning of each poem—may be reassured to learn 
that the monograph has been praised by Stephen 
Spender, Robert Lowell, Mark Yan Doren, William 
Carlos Williams, and other important poets and 
critics ‘of our time. The poems are of limited range, 
lack metrical variety, and are loaded. with an ob- 
scurity which is sometimes oppressive, the later char- 
acteristic being one which applies to Hayden more 
than to O’Higgins. But there is a beauty of language 
and originality of concept coupled to mature tech- 
niques. For the reader who will suspend his initial 
distrust of such “artiness” as the mechanics may 
seem to imply, the poems are a rewarding experience. 


In future numbers Counterpoise plans to publish 
poetry, fiction, and art of high calibre. One cannot 
but support the efforts of a group of serious young 
artists (Hayden, O’Higgins, Demby, Alvin Cooper, 
and Ben Johnson) led to publish their own material 
because the reaction of “coterie editors, reviewers, 
(and | anthologists” is unfavorable, they say in their 
prospectus, “to the realities we find it neither possible 
nor desirable to ignore.” But, satisfying as it may 
be in other respects, one sees no evidence of those 
realities in this first number of the series. 


Following the publication of two earlier volumes 
of verse, which won him a Julius Rosenwald Fellow- 
ship in Poetry, 47th Street, by Frank Marshall Davis, 
(Decker Press), offers writing of powerful impact. 


The first sequence of poems, from which the title 
is derived, deals with Chicago’s Harlem. Here are 
portraits and character studies, hard-hitting indict- 
ments of race prejudice and the basic inequality that 
arises from segregation. 

Mr. Davis, fired by his own sense of protest, writes 
with bitterness and irony. This indignation, un- 
derstandable as it may be, sometimes results more in 
propaganda than poetry, in the accepted use of* the 
‘word. 

There is vigor of phrase and a violent onrush tc 
his lines, wholly lacking in rhyme and the gentler 
amenities of prosody. Punctuation, too, is often at 


47th STREET, By Frank Marshall Davis 


A REVIEW ... 


a minimum. But the total effect is that of deep sin- 
cerity and of a burning belief in the fundamental 
brotherhood of man. 

More personal are the poems in the latter section 
of the collection, and, to this reviewer, less arresting. 
An introduction by the author adds a note of self- 
clarification. He says, “I am not an embittered black 
nationalist. I am a realist; and I write primarily of 
the impact of discrimination upon me. . . . But since 
I am one of the common people . . . I write of all 
common people.” 

47th Street is honest in intention and successful 
within its chosen field; reading these poems leaves 
one with a feeling of having shared almost too pain- 
fully the author’s sense of injustice. But this was 
his purpose, and perhaps a salutary one. 

ALBERT RALPH Korn 
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MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had a war job, but she began 


Beauty Culture Is A “Depression-Proof” Business! 


APEX 
BEAUTY COLLEGES 


Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
APEX CO. 


INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books of cor- 
porations as well as Le income tax reports. We iiave a 
highly trained force of teachers and accountants to look after 
the interests of correspondence students. 
85 WEST 118 STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 35-3495 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Liberal Arts — Accredited 
A Christian, Four-Year College Established 1875 


Offers A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
For information write The Registrar 
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Monica Mais Her 


(Continued from Page 135) 
creator of the “Little Old New York” column. | 
cently told the complete story in the News: 


“When Phil Spitalny was on the air for GE, : 
sponsors spent $200,000 to determine the countr 
“greatest amateur girl singer. When it came to : 
finals, the fifty-five girls in Spitalny’s choir vo: 
overwhelmingly for Monica Mais. . . . Because of |. -r 
color and radio’s fear of southern reaction, howey. ; 
Miss Mais was shunted aside. . . . Talent, howevy«r, 
will out—today she rates $1,000-and-up per night 
on concert nights, to the delight of the Spitalny 


girls! 

Continuing her comments on the General Electric 
Auditions, Monica Mais says, “But I went ahead 
and worked very hard and made my debut in Town 
Hall in 1946. It was very successful. -I was one of 
the three finalists in the GE Auditions, and it was 
from this that I made my first appearance with the 
Cleveland Symphony.” 


M's MAIS is vitally interested in all that is going 

on about her. She loves the theatre, all music, 
including popular ballads. She dislikes brassy jazz, 
but can tolerate a moderate amount of boogie- 
woogie, and regards the late “Fats” Waller as a great 
artist. Ping-pong and bowling are Miss Mais’ fav- 
orite games. Her principal hobby is that of collect- 
ing classical recordings. Of course, the lighter side 
of her collection includes many “Fats” Waller 
numbers. 


On January 10 of this year, the coloratura so- 
prano gave her latest recital in Town Hall. In pre- 
paring for her Fall and Winter engagements, 
Monica Mais can look forward to these appearances 
with understandable pride and confidence. She has 
the stirring words and acts of encouragement which 
only an artist’s family can give and perform as ad- 
juncts to a successful career. She has her youth, 
her grace, her charm, and her seldom-attained vocal 
talents. Monica Mais has a name which is syn- 
onymous with the best in the rarest of vocal arts—a 
coloratura soprano without equal in this generation. 


Give... 
Give Enough! 


Through Your Community Chest 
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i te wonder what to do about her future. Then, one day ) 
a she learned about the amazing success of a friend who 
gy had completed an Apex Beauty Course and was making ( 
: more than a comfortable living. | 
a So, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she’s inde- 
ae pendent, and is her own boss; owns her own home and 
f has a nice new car. 
j Your success in life depends upon your own efforts. 
Ea You have the ability to make an independent living, 
a become your own boss. So here is your opportunity. Take 
immediate advantage of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty Col- | 
: lege now. Day or evening class. 
- New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
‘ Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 


Twenty Years pen In Opportunity 


.. some remnants of the good old time.’ 
—Sm Watter Scorr 


Up to September, 1928, the editorship of Opportunity continued under Charles 


S. Johnson. With the October Issue, Elmer A. Carter became Editor. These items 


were selected from issues of the Magazine published in the last six months of 1928. 
eee 


(Editorial Fragments) 
HE NEGRO PROBLEM in politics can be sim- 
plified by stating it as a problem of whether 
or not it is safe to teach disrespect for our governing 


laws. 
* * * 


. Boston has been notably generous in its sup- 
port of educational institutions for Nergros in the 
South. It has long recognized the necessity of pro- 
viding adequate facilities for the training of under- 
privileged Negro boys and girls who live in Southern 
states. There is a certain inconsistency in this at- 
titude, when it is compared with the attitude on the 
employment of many colored girls who are trained 
in its public ‘schools. In vain they search for a chance 
to earn a living in occupations above that of a 


menial... . 
* * * 


. . . In this (November, 1928) of Opportunit) 
Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., tells in some detail 
the story of the Firestone concessions in Liberia. He 
indicates the commercial and industrial -possibilities 
of this republic which has survived so many mis- 
fortunes. He outlines the scope of the work which 
the great Firestone company has planned and even 
now is carrying out in education, health, sanitatior 
and the construction of highways . . . and the plans 
and methods which he outlines, if carried out, will 
insure a happy future for Liberia and will inaugu- 
rate a new era in economic expansioin. 

* * * 

. Harlem is the vogue in some of the current 
literature. If not the actual mise en scene it is some- 
where included or referred to in order to enliven 
what otherwise might be dull and commonplace. 
The Harlem of the cabarets; of bizarre and exotic 
dancing; the Harlem of jazz and gin is widely 
known. But there is another Harlem as rich in ma- 
terials of creative literature as these which have 
been so much exploited. Rudolph Fisher in his recent 
novel. The Walls of Jericho, touched lightly on this 
phase of Harlem life. In the trio whose sparking re- 
parteé supplies the story with the give and take of 
comedy and drama, Fisher presents the black work- 
ers. They, after all, are the most important, even 
though the least known of all the various groups 
in Harlem. 


* * * 
. In the Transvaal the complete exclusion of the 


native from any and all of the benefits of modern 
government has been achieved. He is without schools, 
without libraries, without formal instruction of any 
kind excépt that provided by one or two poorly 
equipped missionary institutions. In the cities of the 
Transvaal, even in Johannesburg, there is not a 
single social force operating in behalf of the native 
or of his children unless it is punative. . . 


° 

(From “Labor,” by T. Arnold Hill, who held the 

post of Director, Department of Industrial Relations, 
National Urban League.) 

The National Miners Union, recently organized 
in Pittsburgh as a protest against John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers, has elected William 
Boyce, a Negro, as its Vice-President. . . . The 
American Federation of Labor might well follow the 
example of forces outside of the Federation that 
have worked for the unionization of colored work- 
ers... . The YW.C.A., through its interracial and 
industrial groups and its slogan “Unity in Industry” 
has brought to both white and colored girls a sense 
of identity of interest that has been good for or- 
thodox labor prejudice. Bryn Mawr and Brookwood 
Labor College have had a conference on Negro labor. 
The Pullman porters have made friends for labor 
where hostilities have been openly voiced and re- 
ceived support in circles that once worked to keep 
Negroes out of unions. A petition signed by officers 
of several influential organizations was presented to 
President William Green (AFL) asking him to ap- 
point a colored executive to adjust differences aris- 
ing in connection with Negro members, and to work 
for their entrance into the various national and local 
bodies that exclude them. . . . 


The new Dunbar National Bank located in New 
York’s colored Harlem at 150th Street and Eighth 
Avenue, opened its doors September 17th, 1928. . . . 
It is said that this ‘institution, a demonstration of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s interest in the economic 
development of Negroes, would give employment to 
proficient young colored men and women. The ru- 
mor was not without foundation for they were there 
in the capacity of tellers, clerks, stenographers and 
guards. . Here is an opportunity to make Mr. 
Rockefeller’s exception the rule to be followed by 
chain stores, filling stations and all kinds of com- 
petitive businesses in Negro neighborhoods. 
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THE NEGRO GHETTO. By Robert C. Weaver. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948. 
494 pp. $3.75. 


are many reasons why Robert C. Weaver's 

The Negro Ghetto is so important an addition 
to the literature delving into problems confronting 
Negro Americans. Most salient among these may 
well be the fact that this book emerges during an 
era of crisis and change in the American housing 
scene. In this situation, the housing status of 
Negroes is more than a “race problem.” It is highly 
probable that the determinant of sound planning, 
rehabilitation, and development of American cities 
for generations to come lies in decisions to be made 
during the current decade with respect to racial 
issues in housing. It is with these issues that Dr. 
Weaver deals in The Negro Ghetto. 

The title of Part I, “The Rise and Development 
of Residential Segregation,” accurately describes the 
role of the first eight chapters, upon which the 
author relies to establish the factual background for 
his thesis. Over half of the illustrative charts and 
maps and almost two-thirds of the tables are con- 
centrated in this section. In effect, this introductory 
section defines the so-called Negro housing problem, 
the distinctive characteristics of which are identical 
with the ghetto processes. . 

As Dr. Weaver traces the evolution of residential 
segregation through the crucial events of two world 
wars and the attendant economic upheaval, he ef- 
fectively challenges the prevalent belief that the 
ghetto is inviolate in American tradition. ; 


Few Americans realize that widespread, enforced 
residential segregation on the basis of color is rela- 
tively new in the North and that complete spatial 
separation of the races is not characteristic of urban 
living in the South. Were they to reflect upon these 
facts, many would be less certain that the Negro 
ghetto will and must persist. 


_ the author is primarily concerned with 

social and economic analyses in this vitally im- 
portant part of the book, the presentation is surpris- 
ingly scintillant as the dramatic experiences of cities 
like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
and Detroit highlight the exposition. 

While the unique characteristics of the Negro’s 
housing problem were being shaped within the 
framework of enforced residential segregation, an 
antiquated building industry and the deficiencies of 
urban planning and development were laying the 
foundations of America’s housing problems. The in- 
evitable reaction to these problems gave rise to the 
National housing “movement,” out of which 
emerged the force which may be marked as more 
significant than all other conditions influencing the 
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“LET ME LIVE IN A HOUSE...” 


housing status of Negroes—Government moved i: o 
the field of housing and with it came the impact of 
public policy. 

It is especially fortunate that the author of 7 i¢ 
Negro Ghetto could bring to the chapters combi: -d 
in Part II, “Successes and Failures of Federal «1d 
Local Government,” as well as to other section. of 
the book which deal with Governmental operati ns 
in housing, the authenticity and insight resulting 
from his experiences and observations as the first 
racial relations adviser to a Federal housing agen: y. 
Dr. Weaver's critical analyses of governmental 
grams affecting the housing of Negroes are parti: u- 
larly important in face of a strong probability that 
future gains in this field, like those of the past, will 
depend in large measure upon the dictates of public 
policy and the influences of governmental admin- 
istration. It is highly significant that each successive 
expansion of local, state, and Federal interest in the 
field of housing further projects racial issues into 
the mill of official decisions. 


tie an increasing degree, as Dr. Weaver reveals, 
programs directly involving the aids and powers 
of Federal agencies are coming to grips with these 
issues. But this is only part of an extremely complex 
picture. It follows that one of the most valuable 
chapters of the book deals with relatively new and 
unknown forces operating on the local scene. For 
but little has been written about the racial factors in- 
volved in urban redevelopment and city planning. 


The Negro ghetto in the North, by its very nature 
and by the characteristics of residential s gregation, 
stands as a stumbling block to sound city planning 
and urban rehabilitation. 

If the city planners, in their concentration upon the 
physical and financial aspects of shelter, have suc- 
ceeded thus far in escaping the race issue (a thing 
they do at real peril to the announced objectives of 
city planning), those public agencies and institutions 
concerned with development and operation of housing 
cannot even pass the discussion stages before they are 
confronted with the complicating necessity of finding 
more space for minority groups’ living. . . . 


Urban redevelopment programs in three major 
localities, Chicago, St. Louis, and the District of 
Columbia, have already encountered the obstacie 
Dr. Weaver describes. 

While The Negro Ghetto was at press, dramatic 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court pro- 
hibited judicial enforcement of racial restrictive 
covenants. The full implication of these decisions 
is: still the subject of speculation. Undoubtedly, the 
high court shattered the most vicious of all residen- 
tial restrictive devices. But the walls of the Negro 
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gi.etto did not collapse. For the covenants and their based upon incomplete facts or assertions which omit 
significant qualifications. When, on few occasions, sound 


allied restrictive processes are deeply entrenched. 

One thing is certain; it is more vital now than ever analysis and valid cost data have been combined, it 

before that those concerned in any way with uproot- has been pentble to indicate the selationship between 

ing America’s ghettos understand the nature and 

s.ope of the forces with which they must deal in this While Dr. Weaver's treatment of this sybject adds 

undertaking. substantially to its clarification, he recognizes the 
limitations of the theoretical approach. His primary 


r THIS understanding the entire book makes an Purpose is to provide hypotheses for the research so 
seriously needed in this field. 


unprecedented contribution. And a most valu- 
able part of this is to be found in Part III which __In the concluding section, which points the way 
describes the various instruments used to constrict ~!0ward Democratic Housing,” the author outlines 
the living area open to Negroes and refutes the fal- the details of the non-racial protective device which 
lacies used to justify and maintain the ghetto system. he conceived sometime ago as an alternative to racial 
Among the original material in this section is the "estrictive covenants. He also suggests other tech- 
niques for opening areas to minorities and effecting 


chapter on “Race and Property Values” in which 
the author presents his theory on this highly con- democratic living patterns in American neighbor- 


troversial subject. hoods. 
; : ; The Negro Ghetto is essential reading for those 
A seview of go a of dis- who are seriously concerned with the solution of the 
Nation’s problems of housing as well as city planning 


al indicates that both sid 
and guide to those specifically engaged in fields af- 


adequate factual basis to sustain their generalizations. 
At the same time, basic economic consideration and fecting racial relations. And it is also to be com- 
analysis when applied to this problem yield proposi- mended for its clarity and consequent usefulness to 
tions which are much more valid than conclusions the lay reader. Correnne K. Rosinson 


Our Writers .... 


Lester B. Granger is Executive Secretary of the National Urban League. Claire T. Williams holds the position of 
Vocational Guidance Assistant, National Urban League.* Philip Butcher, Literary Editor of Opportunity, is on 
leave of absence from Morgan State College, where he is an instructor in the English Department. A student of 
literary criticism, history and poetry, Mr. Butcher is presently working for his Ph.D. degree at Columbia University. 
His creative writings, including poetry, have recently appeared in Phylon, The Journal of Negro Education, The Bulletin 
of Negro History, Drift Wind, and Prarie Wings. Hilda Worrthington Smith is Executive Director, National Committee 
for the Extension of Labor Education, with headquarters in Washington, D. C. W. Shakesnider is owner of Shakes 
Ice Cream, Washington, D. C. W. A. Collins is actively interested in civic affairs in Erie, Pennsylvania. Robert 
Herndon, Jr., is a student at Portland (Oregon) University. H. F. Willkie holds the positions of Vice President im 
Charge of Production and Director of Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. A holder of fourteen 
U. S. patents and several foreign patents on diverse sub jects ranging from articles of manufacture to industrial 
processes, Mr. Willkie has written four books on industrial management and industrial education. Mrs. Elizabeth T. 
Meijer is a native of Rotterdam, Holland. She and her late husband moved to America during World War I. 
Mrs. Mcijer’s articles have appeared frequently in The Afro-American since 1943. The Reverend Charles Keenan is 
Managing Editor of America, National Catholic Weekly. Ferdinand L. Rousseve is a widely known architect who 
received his doctorate from Harvard University this year. He now lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Albert Ralph Korn 
holds the honored position of President of The American Literary Association. Corienne K. Robinson is Racial Re- 
lations Adviser in the Housing and Home Finance Agency, with headquarters in the Nation’s Capital. She lives in 
Arlington, Virginia. Dorothy F. Williston is Counselor at the Turner Junior High School, Washington, D. C. Her 
poem, “Recompense,” represents America in Endymion— Anthology of Modern Verse, printed in London, England 
Her poem, “Gandhi,” published for the first time in this issue of Opportunity, elicited this comment from Asaf Ali, 
Ambassador of India: “Your noble tribute to Mahatma Gandhi will touch the hearts of hundreds of millions and wil! 
earn their sincere gratitude.” Miss Williston holds two degrees from Howard University, and studied her counseling 


at Harvard University. 


Our Photographs 


Cover — Morgan and Marvin Smith; Pages 128 and 129, Photos by Oscar; Page 130, Courtesy of W. A. Collins; 
Page 131, by Photo-Art Commercial Studio; Page 132 (top to bottom) Portrait by Carlson, Courtesy of Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Meijer, and Courtesy, America, National Catholic Weekly; Pages 134, by Morgan and Marvin Smith; Pages 135, 
by Morgan and Marvin Smith, and Yvonne Le Bronx; Pages 136 and 137, Bucksell Photo; Pages 138, by Littlejohn 
Studio; Page 139, Page 141, The Richmond Times-Dis patch, Courtesy Mrs. Rhoza Walker Bullock; Page 143, 
by Erich Hartmann; Page 156, The Richmond Times-Dis patch Photos. 


The creator of the drawing, “Kick-off,” on Page 125, is Alexander (“Alex”) Fournier. He is a native of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, where he attended the Cass Technical High School. A self-taught artist, Mr. Fournier at the age of twenty-four 
has produced attractive murals for several restaurants in down town New York. The muralist has been living in the 


Empire State city for six years. He is married to Cynthia Hubbard. 
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A Livestock Exchange President, E. Vincent Suitt 
Spring, 102 
A Tribute to Countee Cullen, Will Sualionss 
Summer, 168 
A Word to the Wise, Seaton W. Manning 
Summer, 161 
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Spring, 65 
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Spring, 56 
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Fall, 200 
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“It is That Perfection Which I seek”—Todd 
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Louis B. Seltzer Winter, 
Edgar W. Ray ..... Winter, 
Spring, 
Justine W. Polier Spring, 
Samuel Goldwyn Summer, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. —..... Summer, 
Agnes E. Meyer ............. Summer, 
Rev. Charles Keenan, ‘SJ. Fall, 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Meijer ‘ Fall, 
H. F. Willkie ................. Fall, 
How I Got My Start— 
Mildred Staples . Winter, 
Norfley N. Whitted . Summer, 
Wilmer Shakesnider Fall, 


How Much Training Do You Need for Success? 

Warren K. Layton WW... Spring, 
Ice Ballet Is Their Art ......... Winter, 
Jewelry Making Is My Craft, Art Smith. Winter, 
Jobs and Careers in Retail Merchandising Spring. 
Keenan, §.J., The Rev. Charles, How I Became 

Interested in Racial Justice Fall, 
Klemes, Leslee, A Citizen of Merit Spring, 
; Layton, Warren K., How Much Training Do You 


Need for Success? Spring, 
Lee, Canada, Our Part in “Body and Soul” Winter, 
Maintenance at Macy’s, William Offutt Spring, 


Meijer, Mrs. Elizabeth T., How I Became Inter- 
ested in Racial Justice Fall, 
Meyer, Agnes E., How I Became Intereseted in 


Racial Justice Summer, 
Monica Mais Is Her Name Fall, 
My Best Bet Was a Trade School, Frederick M. 

Boone Spring, 
Offutt, William, Maintenance at Macy’s Spring, 


Opportunity Awards 


Our Part in “Body and Soul,” John Garfield, 
Canada Lee a Winter. 
Pearson, Drew, How I Became Interested in Racial 
Justice Spring, 


INDEX, 
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Pilot Placement 
Pogge, Oscar C., Social Security and Democracy 


Summer, 
Polier, Justine Wise, How I Became Interested in 
Racial Justice . Spring, 
Polio Control—Ten Years on the March, Paul B 
Cornely, M.D. Summer, 
Radio Combats Prejudice Winter, 
Ray, Edgar W., How I Became Interested in Racial 
Justice . Winter, 
Schlesinger, Arthur, How I Became Interested in 
Racial Justice . Summer, 
Scott, Coretta, Why I Came to College Spring, 
Seltzer, Louis B., How I Became Interested in 
Racial Justice Winter, 
Shakesnider, Wilmer, How I Got My Start Fall, 
Smith, Art, Jewelry Making Is My Craft ...Winter, 
Social Security and Democracy, Oscar C. Pogge 
Summer, 
Staples, Mildred, How I Got My Start Winter, 
The Good Citizens of New Orleans Fall, 
They Set the Pace in 1947 (Opportunity Awards) 
Spring, 
Toliver, Marjorie V., Youth On The Way Up 
Summer, 
What Does VOC Mean to You? Spring, 
White House Reporter . Spring, 
Whitted, Norfley N., How I Got My Start. Summer, 
Why I Came to College, Coretta Scott Spring, 
Williams, Claire T., Your Job Opportunity Chart 
Spring, 
Willkie, H. F., How I Became Interested in Racial 
Justice Fall, 
Women—In Civic Affairs, Fort Worth, Texas... Fall, 
In the Creative Arts, Cleveland, Ohio .... Fall, 
Your Jcb Opportunity Chart, Claire T. Williams 
Spring, 
_ Youth in an Unusual Job Summer, 
Youth on the Way Up— 
Marjorie V. Toliver Summer, 
Robert Herndon, Jr. Fall, 
W. A. Collins Fall, 
EDITORIALS 
Butcher, Philip, Claude McKay, “If We Must Die” 
Fall, 
Claude McKay—“If We Must Die,” Philip Butcher 
Fall, 
Granger, Lester B., It Is Not Yet Too Late. Fall, 
It Can Be Done, Leroy W. Jeffries Summer, 
It Is Not Yet Too Late, Lester B. Granger Fall, 
Jeffries, Leroy W., It Can Be Done Summer, 
Johnson, Reginald A., Spreading the Risk . Summer, 
No Small Undertaking, Claire T. Williams Fall, 
Photo-Editorial Winter, 
Smith, Hilda Worthington, What Next On The 
Labor Extension Bill Fall, 
Social Security for Whom? Winter, 
Spreading the Risk, Reginald A. Johnson _ Summer, 
The People’s Program for Civil Rights Winter, 
What Next On The Labor Extension Bill, Hilda 
Worthington Smith Fall, 
Williams, Claire T., No Small Undertaking Fall, 
FICTION 
Change of Scenery, Rosalie Lieberman .. Summer, 
Hyde, Ralph William, The First Law Winter, 
Lieberman, Rosalie, Change of Scenery .. Summer, 
Not In The Record, Elizabeth Walker Reeves 
Summer, 
Reeves, Elizabeth Walker, Not In The Record, 
Summer, 
The First Law, Ralph William Hyde Winter, 
POETRY 
Chinn, Laurene Chambers, Point of View Fall, 
Gandhi, Dorothy F. Williston Fall, 


Spring, 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


Georgia Clay, Ferdinand L. Rousseve Fall, 14C | 


Hughes, Langston, Little Songs Summer, 104 
Peace Summer, 99 | 
Korn, Albert Ralph, Reciprocal Summer, 90 
Murphy, Dennis, Transition Winter, 7 
Point of View, Laurence Chambers Chinn Fall, 132 
Reciprocal, Albert Ralph Korn Summer, 99 
Rousseve, Ferdinand L., Georgia Clay Fall, 140 
The Wayfarer, Beatrice Wright Summer, 104 
Transition, Dennis Murphy Winter, 7 
Williston, Dorothy F., Gandhi Fali, 155 
Wright, Beatrice, The Wayfarer Summer, 104 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Dark Glory, Harry V. Richardson, rev. by Shelton 
Haiec Bishop 26 
Forty-Seventh Street, Frank Marshall Davis, rev. by 
Albert Ralph Kern Fall, 145 
Lost Boundaries. W. L. White, rev. by Ira DeA. 
Reid Summer, 115 
Negro Ghetto, Robert Weaver, rev. by Corienne 
K. Robinson Fall, 146 


Art: “Kick-Off,” by Alexander (“Alex”) Fournier 


Fall, 125 

At The 1948 Annual Conference Fall, 156 
Covering the Country with the Urban Leagues 

Winter, 28 

Editing Matters Spring, 68 

In Print— 

The Literary Scene, Philip Butcher, Winter, 23 

Our Raceless Writers Summer, 113 

Pot Pourri Fall, 142 

Index, 1947 — Fall, 150 

Index, 1948 Fall, 151 

Letters to the Editors Winter, 2 

Spring, 34 

Summer, 86 

Fall, 125 

Our Photographs Fall, 149 

Our Writers Fall, 149 

Photo Mural Summer, 88 

The Future in Films, George E. Norford Summer, 108 

They Won The Thalheimer Awards Fall, 141 

Twenty Years Ago in Opportunity Spring, 76 

Summer, 116 

Fall, 147 

Urban League Directory Winter, 29 


Spring, Inside back cover 

Summer, Inside back cover 

Fall, Inside back cover 

What They Say About the Awards Summer, 102 


Secondary Elementary 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 


Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer School Sinte 1927 


All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Further information available through 


H. Council Trenholm, President 


Nurse-Kindergarten 


LIVINGSTONE 


Colleges. 


“The Gateway to Christian Education” 


@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the A.B. and 
B.S. degrees through the College of Liberal Arts and to 


the B.D. in the Hood Theological Seminary. “A” rating 
from the Southern Association of Secondary Schools and 


For further information write: 
THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 


COLLEGE 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE CRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

effers courses leading to the Master's degree in the fields of 
biology, chemistry, economics, English, French, history. Latin, 
mathematics and sociology. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

a@ graduate school offering a two-year curriculum fer prospec- 
tive social workers, leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or te the professional certificate 

THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE : 
requiring college graduation for admission and offering a 
one-year-curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Library Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

a graduate echcol offering curricular leading to the M. A. 
and M. Fd. degree, designed to meet the needs of men and 
women who have chosen education as a professional career. 
THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
a graduate echool offering thorcugh theoretical and practical 
training in the fields of business affairs, leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Business Administration. 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for higher education of 
Negroes combine under the direction of Atlanta University to 
offer courses on both the graduate and under-graduate levels. 


Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 


also 


Director 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


247 Henry Street, S. W., 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Two-year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


Regular Technical Social Work Courses 


Same credit towards the diploma or degree for 
courses taken in the Summer Session as when 
offered during the Fall and Winter Sessions 


SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 


Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer “chool 


Fo: Further Information, Write 
Ferrester B. Washington, A.M., 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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COLLEGE of the SCRIPTURES | 


709 W. Magazine St. Louisville, Ky. 


A Seminary of the Restoration Movement 


ONE OF THE FEW SCHOOLS OFFERING 11 FULL 
YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
High School 
College 


Offers work leading up to these degrees: 
AB, BSL, MA and BD 
No honorary degrees granted. 
Biblical Language Requirements for all Graduate Degrees 
Only Ministerial Students Accepted. 


The chief textbook is the Bible. Offers 21 courses 
actually studying the Bible, i.e., EXEGESIS. 


Offers 14 courses about the Bible. Operates on 
the quarter system. No Summer School. 


A number of scholarships open to men of ambition and 
consecration. Liberal student self-help program. 


A CITY SEMINARY WITH A SPIRITUAL 
ATMOSPHERE. 


For information write to 
REGISTRAR. 
Box 1677, Louisville, Ky. 


Through Secretarial Training for Better Positions 
At 


PIONEER INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Day and Evening Sessions — Individual Instruction 


Approved for Training Veterans 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


27 Months Course—Business Administration & Accounting | 


84 Weeks Course—Executive Secretarial 

84 Weeks Course—Medical Secretarial 
Weeks Course—Sr. Sec’y (Adult re-Education) 
Weeks Course—-Jr. Executive for Men 
Weeks Course—General Business & Machines 
Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 
Weeks Course—Stenography - Pre-College 
Weeks Course—Intensive Secretarial 
Weeks Course—Short Stenographic-Personnel 
Prep. Course—High School & College Preparatory 
Music Course—Voice Culture—Piano & Romance 

Languages 


Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted, Free Placement 
—Employment Service for Graduates and Alert Stu- 
dents. Surplus of unfilled positions last term. Super- 
vised Dormitory Accommodations Available (Limited). 


Write The Dean of Admission — Catalog-“A2” 
627-629 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 
Telephone PEnnypacker 5-2935 
E. Rhudolphus Clemons, President 


College Training in Nursing 


at 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course leading 1 
the Bachelor of Science degree in Nurse Educatio: 


Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 


Hampton Institute Hampton, Virginia 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 

Frankfort, Kentucky 

Est. 1886 
Class A Four-Year Collece 
PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 
Degrees offered in: 
8S AND SCIENCES 


ART 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 


EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, ENCINEERINC 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 


“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical and Business Courses 
A. G. GASTON, President 


P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Class “A” College 
Courses offered leading to Bachelor of Science Degree in 


Agriculture Home Economics 
Commercial Dietetics Mechanical Industries 
Education Physical Education 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses in Vocational Rehabilitation for Veterans 
Graduate Study Veterinary Medicine 
Summer School 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


Voorhees N. & I. School, Denmark, S. C. 


Co-educational—Departments: Junior College, High School 
and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the Southern 
Association, and S. C. Department of Education. 


Healthful location. 
Reasonable terms 


For further information, write: 


J. E. BLANTON, Principal. 
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Gandhi 


By DOROTHY F. WILLISTON 


As awful screams pierce through the pitch 
black night, 

And groans move man to untold grief, 

Heart stinging wails of pitiful helpless woe 

Grip the earth, and hold it motionless. 

Mohandas is dead! Oh, lover of Peace! 

Gandhi, — Sapphire of the East! 

No earthly splendors softened thy rocky path, 

No gorgeous jewels shone to light thy way, 

‘No ornate garb adorned thy slender loins, 


Yet over millions thy mystic voice held sway: 


\o single nation can claim thee for its own, 
No clime, no race, no man, — 

You walked in grave humility, 

Worshipped, honored, loved, — alone. 

Your peace, your calm, your soul 

Never swerved from its unalterable path, 
Your will, a gripping binding force. 

Girded the turbulent globe. 


Wuen stars are plucked from Heaven’s breast, 


After burning and bursting in glorious flame 
And finally lose their beauteous light 


Then fade to obscurity, unseen and forgot ; 


When mountains violently belch from ocean beds 


And loose the earth from its stalwart course, 
Then settle, age, and shrink to level plains 
And finally sink beneath the stony crust; 
When comets raar from unknown firmaments 
To hurl in furious haste, and leave no trace, 
Save desolate nakedness, — 

They spirit will live on. 


No bloody hand can deaden faith and right, 
No flaming pyre can still the voice of truth, 
No sacred river can absorb the dust of ages, 


You'll live as long as there’s hope, and love, and life! 


WELLS 


The Place to Meet Your Friends 
is 
New York’s Famous Uptown Home of 
Southern Fried Chicken and Waffles 
Delicious Steaks and Chops 
Dinner from 4 to 10 P.M. 


CONTINUOUS ENTERTAINMENT 


STARS OF STAGE AND RADIO 
10th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
Wetts Caters To SMALL Parties 
AND BANQUETS 
ALLAN McMILLAN 
Director Public Relations 
2249 SEVENTH AVENUE 


New York, N. Y. 
Phone: AUd 3-8244 


ITS NEW... ! 
IT’S DIFFERENT .. .! 
IT’S WORTH $1.00 A YEAR 
Subscribe to 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
(See Page 144) 


A GRADE “A” LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Graduate Courses Leading to 


the M.A. and MS. Degree. 
—o—_ 


Information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 
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133 YEARS of combined service with 
the Urban League was recognized at 
the Annual Conference when scrolis 
were presented to (left to right) John 
C. Dancy, Executive Secretary, De- 
troit Urban League; John T. Clark 
Executive Secretary, Urban League 
of St. Louis; Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
General Secretary, National Urban 
League, and Robert J. Elzy, General 
Secretary, Urban League of Greate: 
New York. Lloyd K. Garrison, Presi- 
dent of the National Urban League, 
presented the scrolls to these men 
for their long and successful leader- 
ship in the movement. 


SPEAKERS at the first public mee. 
ing of the National Urban Lec ue’s 
Annual Conference in Richmong, 
Virginia, included (left to rich) 
Edgar Ray, Managing Editor, The 
Tampa Daily Times; Oliver Hill, 
member of the Richmond City Coun 
cil; Mayor Horace H. Edward:, of 
the Virginia Capital, and Dr. Charles 
Wesley, President, College of Edy 
cational and Industrial Arts, Wilber. 
force, Ohio. The meeting was held 
September 6 at the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church and opened the five-day 
gathering of some 300 Urkan League 
board, committee and staff members, 
A number of Guilds were also rep- 
resented. 


PLEASED and interested in the 
speech made by Winthrop Rockefeller. 
(center), member of the Executive 
Board of thé National Urban. League, 
are: Lester B. Granger (left), Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National office, 
and B. T. Bradshaw, President of the 
Richmond Urban League. Mr. Rocke- 
feller, defining what he calls personal 
leadership in the field of race rela- 
tions, described his own work in 
introducing some of his white friends 
to his Negro friends, and vice versa 
This work results in converting tra- 
ditonal race fear into wholesele ra- 
cial understanding. 
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